Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, reftore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dryden . 

3. 1 o retrieve; to bring back from degeneration, declenfion, 
or ruin to its former ftate. 

Thefe artificial experiments are but fomany effays, whereby 
men attempt to reftore themfelves from the firft general curfe 
inflicted upon their labours. Wilkins's Mathem. Magick. 

In his odyffes, Homer explains, that the hardeft difficulties 
may be overcome by labour, and our fortune rcjhrcd after the 
fevereft afflictions. Prior. 

4. To recover paflages in books from corruption. 

Resto'rer. n. f [from reftore.] One that reftores. 

Next to the fon, 

Deftiii’d rejlorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n and earth fhall to the ages rife. Milton. 

I foretel you, as the reftorer of poetry. Dryclen. 

Here are ten thoufand perfons reduced to the neceffity of a 
low diet and moderate exercife, who are the only great re- 
ftorers of our breed, without which, the nation would in an 
age become one great hofpital. Swift. 

To RESTRAPN. v. a. [ rejtreindre , Fr. rejlringo , Lat.] 

1. To withold ; to keep in. 

If Hie refrain'd the riots of your followers, 

’Tis to fuch wholfome end as clears her. Sbakefp. 

The gods will plague thee. 

That thou refrain'ft from me the duty, which 

To a mother’s part belongs. Sbakefp. Coriolanus . 

2. To reprefs ; to keep in awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no 
body that, in the ftate of nature, had a power to execute 
that law, and thereby preferve the innocent and refrain 
offenders. Locke . 

That all men may be refrained from doing hurt to one an¬ 
other, the execution of the law of nature is in that ftate put 
into every man’s hand, whereby every one has a right to pu- 
nifii the tranfgreflors to fuch a degree as may hinder its 
violation. Locke. 

3. To fupprefs.; to hinder ; to reprefs. 

A heavy fummons lies like lead upon me. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Refrain in me the curfcd thoughts, that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Sbakefp . Macbeth . 

Compaffion gave him up to tears 
A fpace, till firmer thoughts refrain'd excefs. Milton. 

4. To abridge. 

Me of my lawful pleafure file ref rain'd. 

And pray’d me oft forbearance. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Though they two were committed, at leaft refrained of 
their liberty, yet this difcovered too much of the humour of 
the court. Clarendon , b. ii. 

5. To hold in. 

His horfe, with a half checked bit, and a headftall of 
fheep’s leather, which being refrained to keep him from 
Humbling, hath been often burft, and now repaired with 
knots. Sbakefpeare . 

6. To limit; to confine. 

We refrain it to thole only duties, which all men, by 
force of natural wit, underftand to be fuch duties as concern 
all men. Ho:ker, b.i.f%. 

Upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future re¬ 
pentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ? whofe life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo refrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fecure to itfelf the reverfion of the very next 
minute. South's Sermons. 

Not only a metaphyfical or natural, but a moral univerfa- 
lity alfo is to be refrained by a part of the predicate; as all 
the Italians are politicians ; that is, thofe among the Italians, 
who are politicians, are fubtle politicians ; i. e. they are ge¬ 
nerally fo. • Watts's Logick. 

Rf. strain able. adj. [from refrain .] Capable to be re- 
ftrained. 

Therein we muft not deny a liberty ; nor is the hand of 
the painter more ref tamable , than the pen of the poet. Bro. 

Restraj'nedly. adv. [from refrained.'] With reftraint; 
without latitude. 

That Chrift’s dying for all is the exprefs dodlrine of the 
fcripture, is manifefted by the world, which is a word of the 
wideft extent, and although it be fometimes ufed more rc- 
ftrainedly , yet never doth fignify a far fmaller difproportionable 
part of the world. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Restrainfr. n. f. [from refrain.] One that reftrains; one 
that witholds. 

If nothing can relieve us, we muft: with patience fubmit 
unto that reftraint, and expect the will of the refirainer . 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Restraint, n. f. [from refrain ; refreint , Fr.J 

1. Abridgement of liberty. 

She will well excufe, 

Why at this time the doors are barr’d againft you ; 

Depart in patience. 

And about evening come yourfelf alone, 

'Fo know the reafon of this ftrangc refiraint. Sbakefp. 
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I requeft 

„ Th’ enfranchifement of Arthur, whofe reftraint 
Doth move the murin’ring lips of difcontent. 

It is to no purpofe to lay refer aints or give privileges tome;} 
in fuch general terms, as the particular perfons concerned 
cannot be known by. Locke 

I think it a manifeft di fad vantage, and a great reftraint 
upon us. Felton on the Ga/fich 

2. Prohibition. 

What mov’d our parents to tranfgrefs his will 
For one rcfraint , lords of the world belides ? Milton 

3. Limitation ; reftriction. 

It all were granted, yet it muft be maintained within an” 
bold refer aints, far otherwife than it is received. Brown 

4. Repreffion ; hindrance of will ; adt of withholding. 

'i here is no reftraint to the Lord to fave, by many or by 

f ew * 1 Sam . xiv. 6. 

Thus it fhall befal 

Him who, to worth in women overtrufting, 

Lets her will rule ; reftraint Ihe will not brook. Milton 
Is there any thing, which refledls a greater luftre upon a 
man’s perfon, than a fevere temperance and a reftraint of 
himfelf from vicious pleafures ? South. 

To RESTRFCT. v. a. [reftriftus, Lat.] To limit ; to con¬ 
fine. A word fcarce Englifh. 

In the enumeration of conftitutions in this chapter, there 
is not one that can be limited and reftrifted by fuch a diftinc- 
tion, nor can perhaps the fame perfon, in different circum- 
ftances, be properly confined to one or the other. Arbutbnot. 

Restriction, n. f. [ refrift'ton, Fr.] Confinement ; limita¬ 
tion. 

This is to have the fame reftriftion with all other recrea*. 
tions, that it be made a divertifement not a trade. Go. of Ton. 

Iron manufadfure, of all others, ought the leaft to be en¬ 
couraged in Ireland ; or, if it be, it requires the moll reftriction 
to certain places. Temple's Mifcellanm. 

All duties are matter of confcience ; with this reftriftion, 
that a fuperior obligation lufpends the force of an inferior. 

Id Eft range. 

Each other gift, which God on man bellows. 

Its proper bounds and due reftriftion knows ; 

To one fix’d purpofe dedicates its power. Prior. 

Celfus’s rule, with the proper refrlftions , is good for people 
in health. Arbutbnot . 

Restrictive, adj. [from reft rift.] 

1. Expreffing limitation. 

They, who would make the reftriftive particle belong to 
the latter claufe, and not to the firft, do not attend to the 
reafon. Stillingfeet's Dcf. of Dif. on Roman Idols. 

2. [Refrift if, Fr.] Styptick ; aftringent. 

I applied a plaifter over it, made up with my common re- 
friftive powder. Wiftman's Surgery. 

RestrFctively. adv. [from reftriftive.] With limitation. 
All fpeech, tending to the glory of God or the good of 
man, is aright diredled ; which is not to be underftood fo re¬ 
fer i ft ively, as if nothing but divinity, or the neccflary con¬ 
cerns of human life, may lawfully be brought into dilcourfe. 

Government of the Tongue. 

To Restri'nge. v. a. [reftringo, Lat.] To limit j to con¬ 
fine. 

Rest rTn gent. n. f [refringens, Lat. refringent, Fr.] That 
which hath the power of reftraining. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulfion, reftrin - 
gents to ftench, and incraffatives to thicken the blood. Ha>v. 

Re'Cty. adj. [reftiff, Fr.] Obftinate in Handing ftill. See 
Restiff. 

Come,, our ftomachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury, wearinefs 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refty floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

Men of diferetion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, find them neither refty 
nor vicious. Swift. 

To Resueli'me. v. a. [re and ftblime.] To fublime another 
time. 

When mercury fublimate is refublimed with frefti mercury, 
it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a white taftelefs earth 
fcarce diffolvable in water, and mercurius dulcis refublimed 
with fpirit of fait returns into mercury fublimate.. Newton. 

To Resu lt, v.n. [refulter, Fr. refulto, Lat.] 

1. To fly back. 

With many a weary ftep, and many a groan. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ftone ; 

I he huge round ftone, refidting with a bound, 

I hunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the ground. 

Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. [ Refulter , Fr,] To rife as a confequence; to be produced 
as the effedt of caufes jointly concurring. 

Rue profpers much, if fit by a fig tree; which is caufcd, 
not by reafon of friendfhip, but by extradlion of a contrary 
juice; the one drawing juice fit to refult fweet, the other 

bitter. Bacons Natural Hfiorf 

Such 
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Such h'JSie extremes, when nature doth unite} 

Wonder from thence refuiu, from thence de lg • ‘ • 

lion the diffolution of the firft earth, th.s very face of 
thin! would immediately refult. Burnet’3 Theory of the Emth. 
Pleafure and peace uo naturally refult ta a holy^and good 

h> 'The horror of an object may overbear the pleafure 

h °Thdr B efif&fct are often very difproportionable to the prill- 
ciples and parts that refult from the analyfis. 
o To arife as a conclulion from premifes. 

Resu'lt. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Refilience ; adt of flying back. , , 

Sound is produced between theftring and the air* by the 
return or the refult of the firing, which was ftramed by the 
touch to his former place. Bacon 3 Natural Hijhry. 

2. Confequence; efteS produced by the concurrence of co- 

A Did my judgment tell me, that tne proportions fent to me 
were the refults of the major part of their votes, I mould then 
not fufpedl my own judgement for not fpeedily concurring 
with them. • ^ngCbarks. 

As in perfumes, compos d with ait and colt) 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppermoft, 

Nor this part inufle or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 

So file was all a fweet, whofe ev’ry part, ? 

I11 due proportion mix’d, proclaim d tne maker s art. Dry. 
Buying of land is the refult of a full and fatiated gain : 
men in trade feldom lay out money upon land, till their profit 
has brought in more than trade can employ. Locke. 

3. Inference from premifes. 

Thefe things are a refult or judgment upon fadl. South. 

4. Relolve ; decifion. Improper. 

Rude, paffionate, and miftaken refults have, at certain 
times; fallen from great affemblies. Swift. 

Resu'lTANCE. n.f [rejultance, Fr.] The ad of refulting. 
Resu'jviable. adj. [from refume.] What may be taken back. 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore refumable by 
the vidlor, unlefs there intervened any capitulation to the 
contrary. Hale. 

To RESU / ME. v. a. [refumo, Lat.] 

1. To take back what has been given. 

The fun, like this, from which our fight we have. 

Gaz’d oil too long, refumes the. light he gave. Denham. 

Sees not my love, how time refumes 
The glory which he lent thefe flow’rs; 

Though none ftiou’d tafte of their perfumes. 

Yet muft they live but fome few hours ; 

Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller . 

2. To take back what has been taken away. 

'That opportunity, 

Which then they had to take from’s, to refume 

We have again. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

3. To take again. 

He’ll enter intf> glory, and refume his feat. Milton. 
At this, with look ferene, he rais’d his head ; 

Reafon refum'd her place, and paffion fled. Dry den. 

4. Dryden ufes it with again , but improperly, unlefs the refump- 
tion be repeated. 

To him our common grandfire of the main 
Had giv’n to change his form, and chang’d , refume again. 

Dryden. 

5. To begin again what was broken oft': as, to refume a 
dijeourfe. 

Resu' mption. n.f [; refomption , Fr. refumptus, Lat.] The 
act of refuming. 

And if there be any fault in the laft, it is the refumption or 
the dwelling too long upon his arguments Denham. 

Resumptive, adj. [refiirtipius, Lat.] Taking back. 
Resupina / tion. n.J. [refupino, Lat.] The adl of lyi 
the back. 

I o ResUrvey. v. a. . [re and furvey.] To review ; to fur- 
vey again. 

I have, with curfory eye, o’erglanc’d the articles ; 
Appoint fome of your council prcfently 
To lit with us, once more with better heed 
To re furvey them. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Resurrection, n. f. [rifurreftion, Fr. refutreftum, Lat.] 
Revival from the dead ; return from the grave. 

The Sadduces were grieved, that they taught, and preached 
through Jefus the refurreftion from the dead! Afts iv. 2. 
Nor after refurreftion fhall he ftay 
Longer on earth, than certain times t’ appear 
To his di (ciples. Milton. 

He triumphs in his agonies, whilft the foul fprings forward to 
the great object which fhe has alwavs had in view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being remitted to her in a 
glorious and joyful refurreftion. Addifons Speftayor. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all paft ao-es, and 
which was not a publick fadt, fo well attefted as the refur¬ 
reftion of Chrift. Watts. 

T o RESUCCII A I E. v. a. [refufeito, Latin.] To ftir 
anew; to'revive. 
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We have beads and birds for diflechons, though divers 
parts, which you account vital, be periihed and taken tort , 
rrft f dating of fome that feem dead in appearance. Bacon. 

Resuscitation, n.f [from refufiitate.]_ The adt of ftnri 0 
up anew ; the adt of reviving, or ftate of being revived. 

1 Your very obliging manner of enquiring after me, at your 
refufeitation, ftiould have been fooner anfwered ; I fincerciy 
rejoice at your recovery. _ 1 c P e ° 

To RETAI'L. v. a. [rctailler, Fr.] 

1. To divide into fmall parcels. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come* 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conqueft won. 

And flie fhall be foie vidlrefs, Caefar’s Caefar. Sbakejp„ 

2. To fell in fmall quantities. . 

All encouragement fhould be given to artificers ; and tno.e, 
who make, fhould alfo vend and retail their commodities.!^. 

3. To fell at fecond hand. 

The fage dame, 

By names of toafts, retails each batter’d jade. Pope. 

4. To tell in broken parts. 

He is furnifh’d with no certainties, „ 

More than he haply may retail from me. _ Sbakefp . 

Retai'l. n.f [from the verb.] Sale by fmall quantities. 

The author’, to prevent fuch a monopoly of fenfe, is _re- 
folved to deal in it himfelf by retail. _ Addifon. 

We force a wretched trade by beating down the fale. 
And felling bafely by retail. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Retai'ler. n.f. [from retail.] One who fells by fmall 
quantities. 

From thefe particulars we may guefs at the reft, as retailers 
do of the whole piece, by taking a view of its ends. Hakewk 

To RETAI'N. v. a. [retineo, Lat. retenir, Fr.] 

1. To keep ; not to lofe. 

Where is the patience now. 

That you fo oft have boafted to retain. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

Though th’ offending part felt mortal pain, 

Th’ immortal part its iTnowledge did retain. Denham. 

The vigor of this arm was never vain ; 

And that my wonted prowefs I retain, 

Witnefs thefe heaps of flaughter. Dryden . 

A tomb and fun’ral honours I decreed ; 

The place your armour and your name retains. Dryden. 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reafonable to conclude, it 
can retain without the help of the body too. Locke • 

2. To keep ; not to lay afide. 

Let me retain 

The name and all the addition to a king; 

The fway, beloved fons, be yours. Sbakefp. King Lear. 
As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind. Rom. i. 22. 

Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet 
they retract it in the margin. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Be obedient and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton . 

They, who havereftored painting in Germany, not having 
feen any of thofe fair reliques of antiquity, have retained much 
of that barbarous method. Dryden . 

3. To keep ; not to difmifs. 

Receive him that is mine own bowels ; whom I would 
have retained with me. Pbilem. xii. 13. 

Hollow rocks retain the found of bluft’ring winds. Milt. 

4. To keep in pay ; to hire. 

A Benedictine convent has now retained the moft learned fa¬ 
ther of their order to write in its defence. Addifon . 

To Retai'n. v.n. 

1. To belong to ; to depend on. 

Thefe betray upon the tongue no heat nor corrofivenefs, 
but coldnefs mixed with a fomewhat languid relifh retaining 
to bitternefs. Boyle. 

In animals many adtions depend upon their living form, as 
well as that of mixtion, and though they wholly feem to re¬ 
tain to the body, depart upon difunion. Brown « 

2. 1 o keep ; to continue. Not in ufe. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 

I han earthly fubftance can unforc’d afpire. 

And leave his nature to converfe with fire. Donne, 

Retainer, n.f. [from retain.] 

1. An adherent ; a dependant; a hanger-on. 

You now are mounted. 

Where pow’rs are your detainers. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 
One darling inclination of mankind affedls to be a retainer 
to religion ; the fpirit of oppofition, that lived long before 
chriftianity, and can eafily fubfift without it. & Swift. 

2. In common law, retainer fignifieth a fervant not menial nor 

familiar, that is not dwelling in his houfe ; but only ufing or 
bearing his name or livery. Cow cl. 

3. The aft of keeping dependants, or being in dependance. 

y another law, the king’s officers and farmers were to for¬ 
feit their places and holds, in cafe of unlawful retainer, or 
partaking in unlawful affemblies. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A corm- 
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